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Mexico Split Over 


Economic Policies 





President Is Driving Ahead To 
Improve Conditions of Peas- 
ants and Workers 





RACIAL CONFLICT INVOLVED 





Old Ruling Class and Propertied In- 
terests Alarmed; May Start New 
Revolt to Regain Control 


We have heard a great deal recently 
about the struggle between fascism and 
democracy in Europe and Japan. Much 
the same kind of struggle has been going 
on in many of the Latin American coun- 
tries. It has been developing especially in 
our next-door neighbor to the south, Mex- 
ico, and signs are appearing that it may 
break into a violent revolution there be- 
fore long. If a revolt does come, it will 
be in many respects like the one which 
threw Spain into its long and bloody civil 
war; a rebellion of the privileged classes 
against a government which has been grow- 
ing more and more radical in its efforts 
to improve conditions for the common peo- 
ple. In this respect, it will be quite differ- 
ent from the revolutions which from time 
to time have drenched Mexico with blood 
during the past 100 years, because the 
earlier outbreaks were at least nominally, 
and in many cases actually, on behalf of 
the masses of the people. 

The last period of serious disturbances 
in Mexico came between 1910 and 1920. 
Since then there has been almost unbroken 
peace. But far-reaching changes have been 
taking place in the country’s economic and 
social life. President Lazaro Cardenas, who 
took office in December 1934, has been 
pushing forward with these changes more 
aggressively than any of his predecessors. 
In the last few months he has put through 
new laws which he and his supporters say 
are simply further attempts to give the 
common people a chance to live like decent 
human beings. His opponents, however, 
claim that Cardenas has carried the radical 
developments of the past 15 years definitely 
into outright communism, particularly by 
these recent laws. To save what they can 
of their old privileges, the large landowners, 
the big financial and industrial interests, 
and the members of the old, propertied, 
conservative former ruling class generally, 
may resort to rebellion, according to re- 
ports. 


American Interests 


Of course, a rebellion may not come. 
And if it does, the government may be able 
to crush it quickly. In any case, we in the 
United States are vitally interested in what 
happens in Mexico chiefly because that 
country lies directly along our borders but 
also because Americans have nearly three 
billion dollars invested there. Further devel- 
opments along radical lines in Mexico may 
practically wipe out those investments, as 
spokesmen for some of the big companies 
which have large holdings south of the 
Rio Grande insist will be the case. On the 
other hand, if these developments increase 
the buying power of the great mass of the 
Mexican people, as many students of Mex- 
ican affairs say they will, our trade with 
Mexico probably will grow considerably. 
The one thing that everyone agrees would 
hurt our interests very greatly would be 
a long-drawn civil war. 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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Facing the Future 


Most of the readers of this page are going to want jobs sometime. Each one of you, 
with a few exceptions, will stand before an employer one of these days, asking for a chance. 
And when that time comes, the employer will probably ask about your school record. 
He may ask for a record of your grades or he may communicate with the school 
authorities. He will want references. He will want to know what your principal and 
Why will he ask these things? 


There is no reason to think, you may argue, that you will do 


your teachers think of you. Grades, you may say, 
aren’t very important. 
the same kind of work at your job that you did in school. Perhaps you are right. 
Because of certain exceptional circumstances you may make a poor record in school 
and yet, with different inducements and under other circumstances, you may do ex- 
cellently in some position. That sometimes happens. But that is not the usual case. 
As a general thing graduation from school makes no great change in a person’s habits. 
If he has been doing badly the work he has had to do, he will continue to do badly 
whatever he may have to do later, even though the nature of the work is different. 
Habits which one forms early in life are likely to remain with him. That is why it is 
so important that students acquire the habit of doing the very best work that they are 
capable of doing. 

If one has made a poor record in school, or only a fair record, he need not despair. 
It will be harder for him to get a good job than if he had proved himself capable, 
efficient, and dependable in school, and if he had gained the reputation of conquering 
difficulties and coming out on top. But a conscientious boy or girl can find an opening in 
time, and if he (or she) has courage and determination, he can prove his worth and 
start up the ladder. 


the upward climb? 


But why handicap yourself unnecessarily? Why wait to begin 


Why not start upward immediately? Perhaps you have the feeling 
that the courses you are now required to take are not very interesting and possibly not 
very important. That may be true. The chances are that they are more valuable than 
you may think and that they will prove interesting if you will get to work and really 
master them. But even if some of them may not be very inspiring, it will mean a great 
deal in the development of your character if you will take them as they come and 
conquer them Show that you have what it takes to go through with your tasks and 


come out on top. 


Broad Court Reform 
Asked by President 


Program Holds Most Fundamental 
Changes Since Adoption of 
Federal Constitution 








STRONG OPPOSITION VOICED 





Supreme Court Would Become Tool of 
Chief Executive Under New 
Setup, It Is Charged 


sagas 

Because of the importance of the Supreme 
Court issue we are devoting more space to it 
this week than we ordinarily do to any single 
subject. The foreign notes otherwise found 
on page three are combined with the national 
news on pages four and five, and page three is 
given over to personality sketches of the Su- 
preme Court justices. Instead of the “Talk- 
ing Things Over” feature on page seven, there 
is an explanation of the issue which is at the 
center of the controversy, followed by press 
comment, outlining arguments for and against 
the President’s proposal. 


“What will the President do about it?” 
Thousands of times that question has been 
asked during the last two years, as the 
Supreme Court has tossed act after act of 
New Deal legislation onto the scrap heap. 
It was asked when the NRA was declared 
unconstitutional. It was repeated when 
the AAA met a like fate and again when the 
act regulatmg the coal industry wis held 
invalid. President Roosevelt continued to 
proclaim his purposes. He said that the 
federal government must regulate industry ; 
that it must raise wage standards; help 
the farmers to control production; give the 
people better housing. The voters of the 
nation by an overwhelming majority en- 
dorsed the Roosevelt program last Novem- 
ber. But the conviction grew that a ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court would hold the 
most vital parts of the program unconsti- 
tutional. What would the President do 
about it? 


Possible Courses of Action 


Mr. Roosevelt did not answer that ques- 
tion during the campaign. He did not an- 
swer it in his annua! address to Congress 
or in his inaugural address. There has 
been a great deal of speculation as to what 
course he would pursue. Would he ask 
efor a constitutional amendment, specifically 
granting to Congress powers sufficient to 
legalize laws desired by the President? 
Would Congress be granted, by amendment, 
power to regulate wages and working con- 
ditions? Or would Congress be asked to 
submit an amendment denying to the Su- 
preme Court the power to declare an act 
of Congress unconstitutional, or requiring, 
perhaps, that a two-thirds majority of the 
Court should be needed to upset congres- 
sional legislation? Many believed that the 
President would merely wait until certain 
aging members of the Court died or re- 
signed, giving him the opportunity to ap- 
point justices whose ideas of constitution- 
ality were in line with his own. Others 
thought he would “pack the Court,” as 
President Grant did in 1869, by securing 
an act of Congress increasing the number 
of justices on the Supreme Court. Then he 
could appoint enough new men to turn the 
majority the other way, and thus gain 
assurance that New Deal acts would gain 
the approval of the Court. 

The Chief Executive let the speculation 
go on until 10 days ago. Then, without 
notice or warning, he sent to Congress the 
famous message, destined to go down in 
history as one of the most important ever 
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received by that body; the message which 
outlined his plan of action, and set the 
stage for a constitutional debate in Con- 
gress which will undoubtedly prove to be 
historic in its significance, its intensity, and 
its consequences. President Roosevelt rec- 
ommended the plan of enlarging the Court, 
but with modifications. He did not call 
for an outright addition of justices, such 
as Congress provided for in Grant’s ad- 
ministration. He asked instead that when 
a justice reached the age of 70, after hav- 
ing served 10 years, and did not resign, an 
additional justice might be appointed. This 
rule, by the way, is to apply to the lower 
federal courts as well as to the Supreme 
Court. The idea is that the additional 
judge, younger and more vigorous, may 
assist the older man in his difficult tasks, 
and also counteract the influence of the 
older justice, who is presumably failing in 
strength and possibly not in as close touch 
with the problems and spirit of the times 
as he should be. 


Six Justices Above 70 


As a matter of fact, six of the nine jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court are above 70, 
and five of the six are usually found voting 
against the administration on questions of 
constitutionality. If the proposed legisla- 
tion is enacted, these six men may resign. 
In that case no additional justices will be 
appointed. There will continue to be nine 
members of the Court. If, however, none 
of the justices should resign, the President 
would appoint six additional justices, bring- 
ing the membership to 15. The plan pro- 
vides that at no time should the member- 
ship exceed that number. It is to be expected 
that the President would appoint liberals, 
or men who would be liberal in interpreting 
the powers of Congress. If he appointed 
six additional justices of that sort, they 
would probably vote with the three jus- 
tices who now almost invariably are on 
the liberal side, and that would give the 
liberal or loose constructionists nine, or a 
decisive majority. 

Other features than the one which has 
been’ described are found in President 
Roosevelt’s recommendation. We _ will 
come to them later. Before we consider 
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THE NEWS 
Speaker Bankhead and Representatives H. W. 


CONGRESS RECEIVES 


Sumner (left) and U. 8. Guyer (right), of the 
House Judiciary Committee, scan the President’s 
message to Congress. 


these other features let us examine the 
arguments for and against this central part 
of the program. First, we will listen to 
those who defend and advocate the presi- 
dential plan: 

The changes suggested by the President 
would hurry up the action of the courts 
all along the line. They are behind with 
their work; dockets are clogged with cases; 
justice is hindered because of delays. This 
is due in part to the fact that many justices 
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WHERE HISTORY IS MADE 
It was at one of his regular press conferences that President Roosevelt announced his program for the 


reorganization of the judiciary. 


Mr. Roosevelt has chosen to make important announcements at these 


meetings with the press. 


are old. They should be retired. They 
could retire at full pay if they wished, but 
there is no way to compel their resignations. 
The Constitution provides that they shall 
hold their offices “during good behavior,” 
which means in most cases until they resign 
or die. Since they cannot be retired, it is 
in the interest of efficiency that younger 
men be added to assist in the work and to 
bring a fresher point of view into the fram- 
ing of decisions. 


President’s Case 


The proposal is neither revolutionary nor 
entirely new. The number of Supreme 
Court justices has been changed several 
times in our history. A proposal almost 
identical with the one recommended by the 
President was made in 1869 and it passed 
the House, but was defeated in the Senate. 

The President’s plan is democratic and 
effective. The legislative program which 
he wishes to have enacted is not merely his 
program; it was endorsed by a vast ma- 
jority of the American voters in 1934 and 
again in 1936. The American people want 
a certain course of action. The President 
and Congress wish to give them what they 
want. Many of the country’s ablest jurists, 
including several members of the Supreme 
Court, think such action is in accordance 
with the Constitution. A few elderly jus- 
tices are blocking the program; keeping the 
American people from getting what they 
want. If we believe in democracy we must 
concede that it would be a good thing for 
the people to have the legislation which 
they consider essential to the national wel- 
fare. If a few justices block that program, 
it is a denial of democracy. 

It is right and proper under such circum- 
stances for Congress to increase the number 
of justices and thus in a constitutional way 
bring the Supreme Court more closely into 
accord with the will and spirit of the peo- 
ple. This plan leaves the Constitution and 
the government unchanged. It leaves the 
Supreme Court the power of interpreting 
the Constitution. It merely makes use of 
the power, given to Congress and the 
President by the Constitution, of changing 
the character of the Court’s membership, 
so as to make the Court a somewhat more 
democratic body; a body more responsive 
to the will of the people, acting through 
their chosen representatives. 

If it be said that by thus adding to the 
Court, Congress is establishing a precedent 
and that future Congresses will resort to 
the same practice until the independence of 
the judiciary is completely destroyed, the 
answer is that Congress has always had 
the power to take such action, but has 
seldom exercised it. It increased the mem- 
bership of the Supreme Court in 1869 in 
order to get a reversal of a decision, but 
that precedent was not followed. Nearly 
70 years have passed since then, and no 
similar action has been taken. Even though 
Congress now acts again, it is unlikely 
that future Congresses will alter the Court 
membership unless the Court then, as now, 
is blocking the will of a decisive majority 
of the people in a time of crisis. 


Now let us listen to conservatives who 
oppose the presidential plan: 


The Opposition Case 


The pretense that new justices are being 
added to increase the efficiency of the 
courts is mere subterfuge. The lower 
courts are behind with their work, but 
the Supreme Court is not. Even if it were, 
the addition of new justices would not 
help, since the members listen and decide 
cases in a body, and each member would 
have just as much work to do even if the 
size of the Court were doubled. Such a 
subterfuge or pretension is unworthy of a 
President in dealing with a great prob- 
lem. 


If the President and Congress pack the 
Court with men who will do their bidding 
every time they are thwarted, the inde- 
pendence of the Supreme Court will be 
destroyed. If Congress can control the 
make-up of the Court at any time, and 
if it exercises that power, it is the same as 
if Congress itself were doing the work of 
the Court. The Court is then subservient, 
and Congress is really interpreting its own 
acts. Congress then becomes virtually un- 
limited in power, and the Constitution 
ceases to operate as a check. The action 
recommended by the President would, there- 
fore, practically destroy the effectiveness 
of the Constitution, as well as the Supreme 
Court. If at any time the people feel that 
Congress lacks power which it should pos- 
sess, they should change the Constitution 
by amendment rather than to destroy the 
power of the Supreme Court. 


The situation is really worse than has 
been described, because, as a matter of 
fact, the ruling power would not be Con- 
gress under the plan advocated by Mr. 
Roosevelt, but actually the President, him- 
self. If he were strong 
enough to dominate Con- 
gress, as a popular president 
frequently is, he could make 
himself a dictator by pack- 
ing the Supreme Court and 
thus removing its power to 
see that the Constitution is 
obeyed. 

While the conservatives 
oppose the President’s plan 
on the ground that it goes | 
too far, there are a number 
of liberals who criticize it 
on the ground that it does 
not go far enough. They 
say that the President 
should press for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, 
definitely giving certain dis- 
puted powers to Congress. 
They argue that the plan 
which he submits may in- 
sure the legalizing of cer- 
tain New Deal measures, 
but that it does not really 
solve the question of con- 
gressional power. 

Other features of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s program, 
though important, are not 


HEAR YE! 


— Oy 


so highly controversial. He asks that the 
chief justice, with the assistance of a newly 
created officer, called a “proctor,” be given 
authority to switch lower federal judges 
from one district to another, sending an 
additional judge temporarily to a district 
in which the work may be exceptionally 
heavy. This suggestion is for the purpose 
of expediting business. 

Another suggestion is that whenever a 
lower federal court declares an act of Con- 
gress unconstitutional, the question may be 
carried immediately to the United States 
Supreme Court without being heard first in 
a Court of Appeals, and that when it 
reaches the Supreme Court it take pre- 
cedence over all other cases. The object 
of this proposal is that a final decision 
may be reached in a hurry when the con- 
stitutionality of an act is questioned. The 
country will not, then, be left so long in 
doubt, not knowing whether or not a law 
which has been passed will stand and 
should hence be obeyed. 

Another proposal is that no lower court 
shall declare an act of Congress uncon- 
stitutional without notifying the govern- 

(Concluded on page 8, column 4) 
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However much the American people favor 
the idea of hands across the sea, at this time 
the majority probably are convinced that 
arms should stay at home. 

—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 





“Tf you watch a game, it’s pastime; if you 
play it, it’s recreation,” says a sports writer. 
And if you fight it, it’s bridge. 

—Jacksonville JouRNAL 

Having heard that 4.000 bills were to be 
introduced in Congress, one of the girls asked: 
“But how many of them will get paid?” 

—Leavenworth Times 





Some of the worst scares you get these days 
are from reading in the morning paper how 
dangerous the driving was while you were out 
the night before. —Kansas City STar 





In the midst of war’s alarms, unperturbed 
scientists with delicate instruments have 
weighed the world. And found it wanton, we 
have no doubt. —Salt Lake TrrBuNE 

“Stolid, unimaginative people, with dull 
sensibilities enjoy life more than any other 
type,” declares a psychologist. It’s a great 
life if you don’t waken, eh, doc? 

—Washington Post 

Dad wrote to his son at college: “I’m send- 
ing you the $10 in addition to your regular 
allowance as you requested in your last letter; 
but I must again draw attention to your in- 
correct spelling: ‘10’ is written with one 
naught, not two.” 

—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 

Pants without pockets are said to be a fad 
in London, but we’re against them. They 
sound like such a mean reflection on the in- 
tegrity of anybody’s little woman. 

—Boston HERALD 
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HEAR YE! HEAR YE! 
—Talburt in Washington News 
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Charles Evans Hughes 


Charles Evans Hughes, chief justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, was born 
in Glens Falls, New York, in 1862. He 
was a precocious youth, being able to read 
at the age of three or four, and reading 
the Bible in Greek at eight. His father was 
a Baptist minister and moved about a great 
deal, finally settling in New York City, 
where Charles graduated from high school 
at the age of 11. He graduated from 
Brown University at the age of 19. He 
taught in an academy for a year, then 
attended the Columbia Law School, was 
admitted to the bar, got a clerical position 
in a law firm, married the daughter of one 
of the partners, and became a partner with 
his father-in-law in a new firm. At 26 
he had a good practice and soon became a 
very successful corporation lawyer. 

The rising young laywer first became 
widely known as counsel for a state com- 
mission which investigated gas rates. Later 
he investigated insurance companies. At 44 
he became governor 
of New York and 
= brought about insur- 
ance company re- 
forms. He was ap- 
pointed to the United 
States Supreme Court 
where he _ remained 
until 1916, when he 
resigned to make an 
unsuccessful race as 
Republican candidate 
for the presidency 
against President Wil- 
son. Then he returned 
to the practice of law, 
and had great corpo- 
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maim @. rations as clients. He 
HUGHES became secretary of 


state in the Harding 
cabinet and filled the position with distinc- 
tion until he resigned to resume his law 
practice. By that time he was considered 
one of the two or three leading corporation 
lawyers of the country. Upon the death 
of Chief Justice Taft in 1930, President 
Hoover brought Hughes back to the Su- 
preme Court, this time as chief justice. 
Chief Justice Hughes can be seen taking 
a brisk walk along Massachusetts Avenue 
any morning about the time government 
clerks are hurrying to their desks. He is 
in excellent health, trim and distinguished 
in appearance, dignified, scholarly, pleasing 
in his social contacts. He tries very hard 
to preserve harmony in the Supreme Court 
and works tirelessly, but not very success- 
fully, to secure unanimity and to cut down 
the number of divided decisions. 


Louis D. Brandeis 


The oldest of the 
“nine old men,” but 
one of the most 
liberal is Louis D. 
Brandeis. His father 
and mother, German 
Jews, came to the 
United States after 
the Revolution of 
1848. Louis was born 
in 1856. His father 
was well-to-do, and he 
had the benefit of a 
good education. He 
attended the univer- 
sities of Louisville 
and Dresden, Ger- 
many, and Harvard, 
and got his law degree at the latter institu- 
tion at the age of 21. After a short 
period in St. Louis he went to Boston and 
developed a successful practice. After a 
few years he acquired an intense interest 
in social and economic affairs and found 
greater pleasure in serving what he con- 
ceived to be the public interests than in 
work for individual clients. He did effec- 
tive work in his attacks upon corporations 
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which, in his opinion, were engaging in prac- 
tices unfair to the public. He took a 
great interest in the 
movement to better 
the conditions of 
Jews. President Wil- 
son wanted to ap- 
point him attorney 
general, but there 
was such an outcry 
from _ conservatives 
that he gave up the 
idea and named Mc- 
Reynolds instead. In 
1916, however, he ap- 
pointed Brandeis to 
the Supreme Court. 
This precipitated a 
desperate fight over 
confirmation in the 
Senate. Brandeis was 
opposed by business 
interests, by conservatives who considered 
him a dangerous man, and by Jew-haters, 
but confirmation was finally brought about. 

For 20 years Justice Brandeis has been 
one of the outstanding American liberals. 
He and Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes were 
close personal friends and shared ‘each 
other’s views. Justice Brandeis holds to 
certain of the Jeffersonian ideas. He would 
like to have a simple society without great 
combinations of capital and without a great 
concentration of governmental power—a 
society in which injustices would be ironed 
out and ordinary people everywhere might 
have a chance to advance. He has asserted 
a profound influence not only in 
the Court but upon the thought 
of the nation. 
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Willis Van Devanter 


Willis Van Devanter has been 
on the Supreme Court longer 
than any other man, having 
been appointed to his present 
position by President Taft in 
1910. He was born in Marion, 
Indiana in 1859, graduated from 
De Pauw University, and studied 
law at Cincinnati. Shortly after 
he started to practice law, he 
was induced by a brother-in-law 
to go to Wyoming, then a ter- 
ritory. He immediately got into 
politics as a Republican and at 
the same time enjoyed a lucra- 
tive law practice with the powerful Union 
Pacific Railroad, and land and cattle com- 
panies, as his best clients. He traveled 
over the state on horseback in 1896, cam- 
paigning for McKinley. At the age of 30 
he was chief justice of the Wyoming 
Supreme Court after having held other 
territorial offices. After a while he went to 
Washington as assistant attorney general, 
and in 1903 he was made a judge on the 
federal Court of Appeals. It was from 
this position that he was advanced to the 
Supreme Court. 

Justice Van Devanter is brilliant in con- 
versation and in oral argument but does not 
write as many decisions as most of 


his associates on the Court do. He is 


e 


consistently conserv- 
ative and ably de- 
fends the position of 
those who oppose an 
extension of congres- 
sional power over 
industry. He has re- 
tained an active in- 
terest in politics as a 
Republican, and he is 
a determined oppo- 
nent of the New Deal. 


James C. 
McReynolds 


James Clark Mc- 
Reynolds was born in 
Tennessee in 1862. 
He was a lawyer who 
had had considerable 
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JAMES C, 
McREYNOLDS 


| The Justices of the Supreme Court 


success in his home state when President 
Wilson made him attorney general in 
1913. In this position 
he displayed quite a 
little ability, but he 
was quarrelsome and 
fell out with other 
members of the cabi- 
net. After he had 
served a year as at- 
torney general, Presi- 
dent Wilson ap- 
pointed him to fill a 
vacancy in the Su- 
preme Court, and 
there he has _ been 
since. He is a bache- 
lor and has not many 
close friends. This is 
due in a large part 
to the fact that he 
has a sharp tongue, 
dislikes many people violently, and makes 
no attempt to conceal his feelings. He is a 
Democrat of the ultra-conservative wing 
and has no use for the New Deal. He is 
the most outspoken man on the Court in 
his opposition to New Deal measures. He 
was highly indignant when a majority of 
the justices voted for the government in 
the famous gold clause case. “It seems 
impossible to overestimate the result of 
what has happened today,” he declared. “It 
is not too much to say that the Constitution 
is gone.” 
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PIERCE BUTLER 


George Sutherland 

Justice George Sutherland, 
like Justice Van Devanter, is a 
western man. He was born in 
England in 1862. . When he 
was a small child, his family 
came to America and immedi- 
ately went on west to Utah with 
a company of Mormon colonists. 
He had his early schooling in 
Utah, but went to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan for his legal 
training. He then went back 
to Utah and at once became 
active in politics. In 1896, the 
year that McKinley was elected 
president, he came to Washing- 
ton as a member of the House 
. & KE. of Representatives. In 1905 
he became a United States sena- 
tor, a position which he held 
until 1917. He was defeated for a third 
term by a Democrat, William H. King, 
who still holds the seat. After he lost 
his place in the Senate, he returned to the 
practice of law and then, when Harding 
became president, he appointed Sutherland 
to the Supreme Court. The two men had 
been good friends while serving in the 
Senate together. 


. 
Justice Sutherland is a man of scholarly 


appearance and mild manners. Despite 
his suave manner, he is, however, uncom- 
promising in his stand for conservative 
principles. He is a hard worker and has 
been called upon to write many of the 
decisions of the Court. 
bust health and has at 
retirement from the 
Court. But he has, 
nevertheless, _ re- 
mained, despite fail- 
ing health and ad- 
vanced years. 


He is not of ro- 
considered 


times 


Pierce Butler 


Pierce Butler, com- 
monly regarded as the 
most forceful and one 
of the most uncom- 
promising of the con- 
servatives in the 
Court, was a _ very 
successful corporation 
lawyer before being 
elevated to his pres- 
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Minnesota, in 1866, his family being re- 
cent Irish immigrants. As a boy he was 
known throughout his neighborhood as a 
wrestler and fighter. He worked his way 
through Carleton College, then studied 
law. His first office was assistant county 
attorney, his second assistant state at- 
torney. He was regarded as a very success- 
ful trial lawyer, and soon became one of 
the outstanding railway attorneys of the 
Northwest. He won cases for several great 
railway companies. In 1922 he was ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court by President 
Harding. 

Justice Butler has a reputation of being 
ruthless and uncompromising in his legal 
battles. He exerts a great influence for 
conservatism in the Court. In his home he 
is the devoted head of a large family. He 
is a devout Catholic, and gives much of his 
time to church activities. In politics he is 
a Democrat of the extreme conservative 
wing. He is a bitter opponent of the New 
Deal and has voted against the constitution- 
ality of most New Deal measures. 


Harlan F. Stone 


Harlan Fiske Stone 
was born at Chester- 
field, New Hampshire, 
in 1872. His family 
moved when he was 
very young to a farm 
near Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, and he later 
attended Amherst 
College, graduating 
one year ahead of 
Calvin Coolidge. At 
graduation he was 
voted the “man who 
would become most 
famous” by his fellow 
students. He worked 
his way through the 
Columbia Law School, and later, at the age 
of 38, he became its dean. He resigned to 
practice law, and in 1924 was appointed at- 
torney general. It was during his administra- 
tion of the Justice Department that J. Edgar 
Hoover was made head of the Bureau of In- 
vestigation. President Coolidge appointed 
him to the United States Supreme Court. 
When Herbert Hoover was president, he 
and Justice Stone were intimate friends. 

Since he has been a member of the Court, 
Justice Stone has been a close friend of 
Justice Brandeis, which probably has some- 
thing to do with his having become in- 
creasingly liberal. He is a jovial, broad- 
minded man, very democratic in his tastes. 
He is always friendly and approachable and 
seems never to think about the dignity 
which so many associate with membership 
in the highest Court. 
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Owen J. Roberts 


Owen J. Roberts, 
one of the younger 
members of the Court 
both in age and in 
service, was born in 
a suburb of Phila- 
delphia in 1875. He 
was graduated from 
the University of 
Pennsylvania and re- 
ceived his legal edu- 
cation in that institu- 
tion. After graduation, 
he taught law in the 
university and at the 
same time started to 
develop a private 
practice. A while after that, through for- 
tunate friendships, he secured a place on 
the legal staff of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company, and he soon had a very 
large income. He came into public promi- 
nence at the time of the Teapot Dome oil 
scandals, for he was appointed to prosecute 
the offenders, and he did it with character- 
istic skill. His competence and the pub- 

(Concluded on page 7, column 4) 
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RETREAT FROM OLE MAN RIVER 


Part of $4,500,000 werth of cotton which was remeved from a warehouse on the Mississippi's edge in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, and piled hich in a place of safety. 


The Strike 


Although the sit-down strike seems to be 
no nearer to a settlement than before, there 
have been several new developments in the 
situation. More rioting in Flint on February 
1 led to the massing of National Guardsmen 
around the plants occupied by striking work- 
men. During the excitement, however, the 
workers managed to seize another plant. On 
the following day, Judge Gadola issued the 
injunction asked by General Motors, ordering 
the strikers to evacuate the occupied plants 
and remove pickets within 24 hours. Some 
observers had predicted that John L. Lewis 
would order the automobile workers to comply 
with the court’s order, but this was not the 

















“STAY "WAY FROM MY DOOR” 


+Knuox in Memphis Comme-cial-Appeal 


case. Instead. Mr. Lewis proceeded to Flint 
in order to assist personally in the continua- 
tion of the strike. When it had become clear 
that the strikers would stay in the occupied 
plants, Governor Murphy, this time in ac- 
cordance with President Roosevelt’s expressed 
wish, began a new series of conferences with 
Mr. Lewis and with William P. Knudson, vice- 
president of General Motors. Several times 
these conferences have been near success, but 
as this issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER goes 
to press, they are still in progress with not 
much hope that a settlement will be reached. 
The central issue is the union’s claim to ex- 
clusive representation of workers in 20 Gen- 
eral Motors plants, a demand which the em- 
ployers are not willing to concede. 


Public Works 


Just as the great flood was ending its 
most spectacular phase, the President sub- 
mitted to Congress a report of the National 
Resources Committee which outlines, among 
other suggested public works, extensive plans 
for flood control. Public attention will now 
turn away from the flood sufferers, although 
the task of cleaning up and the menace of 
disease are still ahead; meanwhile, it seems 


that definite steps will be taken to eliminate 
flood disasters as rapidly as possible. 

The report of the National Resources Com- 
mittee recommends, in all, the expenditure of 
$5,000,000,000 for public works of various 
kinds to be constructed within six years. About 
one-fourth of the total expenditure would 
go toward the construction of works to con- 
trol the water resources of the country; the 
same percentage would be used for streets 
and highways; smaller allotments are made 
for soil conservation (which is also a part of 
flood control and dust-storm control), for 
slum clearance, for federal buildings and 
equipment, elimination of grade crossings, and 
aids to navigation. 

For the first year, more study of flood 
control is suggested. Then a part of the 
money for water control would be used in 
the construction of an elaborate system of 
reservoir lakes in the Ohio and Arkansas 
basins. with state and local authorities co- 
operating on many projects. Additional plans 
would attack the problem of pollution of rivers 
and the use of stored-up water for irrigation 
and power. For the present, President Roose- 
velt asks only that the plans be approved; 
no special appropriations are asked at this 
time. 


New York Free Port 


On February 1. New York City opened a 
new free port, which was constructed at a cost 
of $20,000.000. The port consists of four new 
docks at Stapleton, Staten Island. and some 
land which warehouses may be 
constructed by private companies; the port 
is enclosed by a high barbed-wire fence on 
land and some underwater devices to prevent 
illegal entry from the water. Within the port, 
foreign goods may be unloaded. unpacked, 
stored, mixed with goods of American origin. 
repacked and reshipped without payment of 
import duty. It is hoped that provision of a 
depot of this kind will bring a large quantity 
of goods in transit to other American ports; 
should such a trade actually develop, the city 
would eventually gain a considerable revenue 
from rent of land in the port. 

Similar free ports have been well known 
in Europe for some time. Hamburg has facili- 
ties of the same kind. New York’s free port 
is, however, the only one of its kind in the 
United States at present; Newark is planning 
to open one at some time in the future. 


vacant on 


Labor Before the Court 


Beginning on about February 9, the Supreme 
Court was expected to hear a group of cases 
which will test the constitutionality of the 
National Labor Relations Act of July 5, 1935. 
sometimes referred to as the Wagner Act. 

The main purpose of the act is to eliminate 
industrial disputes caused by refusal of em- 
ployers to bargain collectively or by dis- 
crimination against union workmen. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, which was 
created by the act to hear workers’ com- 
plaints of this kind. has very wide powers of 
investigation and is competent to judge 
whether or not complaints are well founded. 





But employers have no way of bringing com- 
plaint against workers before the board. 

The cases which are now being appealed to 
the Court will all turn on two main issues. 
First, do employer-employee relations influence 
interstate commerce directly, as the first sec- 
tion of the act declares? If the Court finds 
that they do not, then the act will be held 
unconstitutional. In similar cases in the past 
it has usually held that personnel relationships 
are only indirect influences. The second ques- 
tion is, have employers been placed on an 
equal footing with workers before the NLRB? 
Have they not been deprived of their rights 
without due process of law? 

The first of the cases to be heard will be 
an appeal of the Associated Press, ar em- 
plover, from a decision of the NLRB that 
a dismissed newspaper writer, Morris Watson, 
be reinstated. The Associated Press claims 
that he was dismissed because his work was 
not satisfactory and that reinstatement would 
deprive the AP of its rights under the first 
amendment to the Constitution, which guaran- 
tees freedom of the press. The American 
Newspaper Guild, the union, will claim that 
Watson was dismissed because of union mem- 
bership. 


-France Prepares 


By approving almost unanimously a four- 
year defense program that will involve the 
expenditure of about $900,000,.000, the French 
Chamber of Deputies has practically served 
notice that its government has despaired of 
efforts to bring about a general European 
agreement. Upon several occasions, Premicr 
Blum, well aware that European peace de- 
pended upon Germany, had appealed to Chan- 
cellor Hitler to state his position clearly. Blum 
went so far as to offer economic concessions 
to Berlin and emphasized his government’s 
sincerity by renewing those offers several days 
before Hitler was scheduled to address the 
Reichstag. on the fourth anniversary of his 
rise to power. 

The latter’s reply proved far from satis- 
factory. Not only did it not go beyond the 
usual protestations of his willingness to co- 
operate with other European powers, but it 
contained some rather significant omissions. 
Thus, while declaring his intention to respect 
the neutrality of Holland and Belgium. Hitler 
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WILL THE ARMY DEFY STALIN? 

It is rumored that army leader Voroshilov is 
with Stalin over the execution of officers and 
accused of treason. 
erful Red Army, 


at odds 
officials 
Voroshilov is the idol of the pow- 
a fuect which may lead to trouble. 
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offered no similar guarantee to Czechoslovaki, 
though it is precisely here where German ag. 
gression is held most likely. Moreover. he 
made it clear that a European agreement my» 
not include Soviet Russia. French Statesmen 
fail to understand how any European Collabp. 
ration worthy of the name can possibly excly¢, 
a nation of 170,000,000 people with the larges, 
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TO THE NATION. 
Proposed sketch for the building to be erected in Wad 
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Vv. Mellon has donated to the nation. It is expec, 
resources on the continent. This unyield. 
ing attitude on the part of Germany, together 
with her refusal to consider at all the reduc. 
tion of armaments, has given support to the 
contention that France must strengthen her 
defense forces. The program calls for an 
extension of the well-known Maginot Line 9i 
steel and concrete casemates to the borders oj 
Belgium and Switzerland. 


Elihu Root 


Just eight days before his ninety-second 
birthday, Elihu Root, one of America’s out- 
standing statesmen and jurists, passed away at 
his home in New York. Although he had 
not been very active in national affairs during 
recent years, he already had behind him a 
long and brilliant career both as a private 
lawyer and as a leader in the conduct of 
American foreign relations. 

Mr. Root took his first national office as 
secretary of war in the Republican cabinet of 
President McKinley in 1899. His first task, 
which he accomplished skillfully, was reorgan- 
ization of the army and provision of adequate 
training for officers. In 1905, after a year’ 
absence from Washington, Mr. Root returned 
as secretary of state under Theodore Roos:- 
velt. It was then that he first became prom- 
inent as an advocate of international arbitra- 
tion. He sponsored the conference of Cen- 
tral American states which led to the estab- 
lishment of the first international court to 
be given obligatory jurisdiction; in 1912 he 
was awarded the Nobel peace prize. Later, 
while serving as senator from New York, he 
served with great distinction as United States 
counsel in the arbitration with Great Brita‘n 
of North Atlantic fishing rights. 

Then, in 1920, he was appointed to the 
League of Nation’s committee to draw up 4 
statute for the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice; on this committee and in 
his subsequent efforts to make possible Amer- 
ican participation in the work of the Court. 
he earned perhaps his greatest claim to fame. 

Mr. Root was one of our outstanding con- 
servative statesmen; he belonged to the period 
which saw the rise of the United States to 
world power. As a representative of our 
country at that time, he contributed much 
to recognition by foreign powers of America’s 
new place in the world. 


Austria Stirs 


Though held in abeyance for more thin 
half a year. the question of restoring the 
Hapsburg monarchy to Austria has been t 
vived in the last fortnight. A Vienna news- 
paper, used by Chancellor Schuschnigg as his 
means of airing new proposals, recently indi- 
cated that “the monarchist question is now 
open to discussion.” The Austrian dictator 
is under no illusion that the pretender Otto. 
by merely ascending the throne, can © veal 
some magic sesame; but he apparently believes 
that a new focal interest is needed in Austria. 

Certainly the country is far from having 
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hieved a normal stability in her economic 
“4 social development. The poverty of the 
ple is daily becoming a more acute problem. 
ysually reliable Paris observer, returned 
om Vienna, reports that even high army 
scials hesitate to spend the few pennies for 
‘street car from their offices to their homes. 
had been hoped that the trade agreement 
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MR. MELLON 
» to house the famous art collection which Andrew 
ba site on Constitution Avenue will be selected. 


ranged with Germany last July might ease 
he tension. But the agreement has proved 
qatisfactory to both parties. Berlin, on the 
ne hand, expected an increase of $60,000,000 
hn trade, but only one-eighth of this sum was 
sized. The German government is angered, 
morvover, that Vienna should continue to buy 
et armaments elsewhere and, because of its 
‘appointments, has given encouragement to 
zi agitators, in violation of the treaty. The 
ystrian government has thus had to cope with 
ssure from Berlin and with increasing dis- 
ntent among its own people. Though strikes 
forbidden, resistance to the government 
ks grown to such an extent that when labor 
aders were arrested for their strike activi- 
vs, they later had to be released. These 
ctors, taken together, may account for the 
bancellor’s willingness to permit the return 
f the monarchy. 


thiopia Today 


With the remnants of the Ethiopian army 
tilly subdued and the still recalcitrant chief- 
His placed in penal colonies, the Italian gov- 
rment is now vigorously pushing plans for 
: development of its new empire. An ad- 
nee group of 120,000 workmen is now 
gaged in constructing modern roads, 2,500 
s of them to be completed next year. 
ddition to these highways, cable railways 
being laid to negotiate the precipitous 
thts leading to Addis Ababa. Harbors in 
nrea and Italian Somaliland are _ being 
tiged and made accessible to ocean-plying 
kamers. 

nce these preparations are completed, the 
‘wal settling of colonists will begin. The 
* settlements will be concentrated in the 
nity of the capital, where adequate pro- 
ion can be afforded the newcomers by 
Farmy. Each family transported from Italy 
be given 25 acres of land, a house built 
the government, tools for the cultivation 
the land and support until such time as 
PS prove sufficient. The land will ultimately 
ome the property of the settlers. A rather 
ensive propaganda campaign is ‘now being 
nducted in Italy to convince the people that 
“new empire has an excellent climate and 
Tle soil to offer. 


hild Labor Amendment 


0 far, 26 states have ratified the child labor 
‘ndment to the Constitution giving Con- 
Fs the right to regulate, limit, or prohibit 
labor of persons under 18. Two of 
€ ratifications—by Kentucky and Nevada 
ave been voted since the beginning of the 
'. North Carolina’s House of Representa- 
1d Voted against ratification on February 
But a day later, New York’s Senate voted 
{Pprove the amendment. Eleven other 
- are having regular sessions of the legis- 
_ this winter, which probably will consider 
hfcation. If New York and nine of these 
approve, the nec essary 36 ratifications 
make the amendment part of the United 





States Constitution will have been secured. 

An analysis of the voting on this amend- 
ment, which first was introduced in 1924, 
shows a significant change in sentiment. Thirty 
states voted on it in the years 1924-1927. Of 
these, 25 rejected the amendment and only 
five ratified it. Then for four years no votes 
were taken. Since 1930, 21 states have voted. 
Of these, only one rejected the amendment, 
while 20 ratified it. Nine of the states which 
had rejected the amendment between 1924 
and 1927 ratified it when they voted again 
after 1930. Six states have not completed 
their voting either way, as yet. 


Se>men’s Strike 


On February 5, 40,000 men who had been 
on strike in the Pacific shipping industry since 
October 29 went back to work under new em- 
ployment agreements which satisfy part, if 
not all, of their demands. A vote taken among 
the seamen to decide whether or not to con- 
tinue the strike, showed a seven-to-one major- 
ity in favor of return to work in all of the 
seven unions on strike. Workers’ demands 
for control of the hiring of men, union recog- 
nition, and cash instead of time off for over- 
time, were granted by employers in most 
cases. Radio workers secured an eight-hour 
day. On the question of wages, the union 
demands were not fully met, but most workers 
will now be offered somewhat higher wages 
than before. 

Shippers who had been losing around $7,- 
000,000 a day during the strike were all glad to 
see the resumption of work. Cargoes which 
have been lying in ships since late October can 
now be unloaded; goods valued at $50,000,000 
are waiting to be moved; 240 ships strike- 
bound in the Pacific area since the beginning 
of the strike will now be manned and loaded. 


Trailers 


The use of trailers for travel and for living 
may be an important new development in 
housing as well as in travel. It is estimated 
that 35,000 trailers were produced last year, 
not all of them for vacation use only. New 
municipal grounds to accommodate trailer 
tourists have been provided by many cities, 
and these traveling camps may offer serious 
competition to “tourist homes” in the East 
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NATIONAL GUARD MOVES INTO FLINT 
Armed troops were sent to the strike area as the ten- 
sion between workers and management increased. Vio- 
lence is feared if a prompt settlement is not reached. 
The Chevrolet plant, above, is occupied by strikers. 
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AN EMPEROR RIDES 


Emperor Hirohito of Japan, mounted on his beautiful white charger, 


rides back to the Imperial Palace after 


witnessing a military review. 


and to the cabin camps which are more com- 
mon in the West. In addition, however, 
trailers are being used as permanent homes, 
displacing small apartments or cottages. For 
those who have no permanent employment, 
the advantage of a movable home is obvious. 
Agricultural laborers can move from harvest 
to harvest, mechanics and all others whose 
trade requires no heavy equipment can go 
wherever the best market for their services is 
to be found. Should the popularity of trailers 
continue to increase, as seems probable, this 
type of life will create a large class of roving 
people without roots in any community, in 
some ways an undesirable social development. 


The Front at Work 


The Popular Front government of France, 
headed by the Socialist premier, Leon Blum, 
has an impressive record of accomplishments 
to its credit. The Christian Science Monitor 
gives the following summary of its major 
achievements: 


Social Reform. 

Vacations with pay for all workers. 

Collective bargaining; labor contracts; mini- 
mum wages. 

Compulsory arbitration of labor conflicts. 

Forty-hour working week. 

Extension of school-leaving age. 

Public works program for unemployment re- 
lief. 

Financial measures. 

Reform and “democratization” of the Bank of 
France. 

Repression of tax frauds. 

Fiscal reform. 

State aid (subsidies) 
dustry. 


for commerce and in- 

Economic measures. 

Devaluation of the franc; international mon- 
etary accord. 

Nationalization of the armament industry. 

Farm relief, including wheat bureau for price 
fixing. 

Political. 

Dissolution of fascist leagues. 

Press reform law designed to repress libel. 

International. 

Franco-British rapprochement. 

Revival of the Polish alliance. 

Strengthening of the ties of the Little Entente 

First steps toward settlement of war debts with 
the United States. 


Developing Siberia 


Convinced that the vast stretches of Arctic 
Siberia have unsuspected wealth and resources, 
Soviet Russia has appropriated one _ billion 
dollars for pioneer development of this re- 
gion. By means of airplanes, equipped with 
skis for winter landing, and_ ice-breaking 
freighters that crunch through frozen rivers 
and through the Arctic ocean, colonies of men 
and women have been transported to these 
wastes. They have been supplied with food, 
wood for building homes, and tools to begin 
their work. Already several industrial towns 
have sprung up, indicating that the venture has 
distinct promise of success. Last winter, ha!f 
a million trees were felled and their timber 
shipped to England and to South Africa, and 
twice that amount is expected to be shipped 
this year. Nor is timber the only product 
which Moscow hopes to obtain from these 


fringes of her territory. Soviet scientists, dis- 
patched by the government to conduct ex- 
tensive surveys, report finding salt beds, oil 
fields, coal mines, nickel, copper, and platinum. 
Plans are now being made to use the salt 
for the extensive fisheries along the Siberian 
rivers, while the oil will afford refueling bases 
for the ships, thus making it cheap for this 
outpost to remain in constant communication 
with the more populated centers. 


Toscanini to Return 


When Arturo Toscanini resigned his position 
as conductor of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra last year, Americans all 
over the country supposed that he had been 
heard here for the last time. His last con- 

















“ANYONE HERE SPEAK 


Manning in 


SPANISH?" 
Arizona Republic 


. 
certs were sold out almost as an- 
nounced, and from the radio audiences greet- 
ings and good wishes were sent. 

Now it is announced that RCA has ob- 
tained a promise from Mr. Toscanini that he 
will come to this country on a_ three-year 
contract to conduct a series of radio concerts 
over the NBC network. Toscanini’s return 
will be good news for all those who remember 
what the Sunday afternoon broadcasts were 
under his direction, but it may also mean that 
again all other conductors will have difficulty in 
keeping that share of the public favor which 
their merit deserves. 


soon as 


+ * * 


In its first annual report to Congress, the 
Social Security Board has shown that 22,000,- 
000 men and women have already applied for 
the establishment of accounts of one kind or 
another under the Social Security Act. The 
total federal budget for social security for 
the fiscal year to end June 30, 1937, is 
$427 ,269.000. 

On January 1, 1937, 35 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had unemployment insur- 
ance legislation; 42 states had legislation cov- 
ering old-age benefits; 28 had plans for as- 
sistance to the blind; 27 had assistance for 
needy children. 
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Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 











The Liberal Movement 


HE years following the Civil War were, 

with few exceptions, devoid of great 
political leaders and statesmen. Men of 
the caliber of those who had shaped the 
early destinies of the nation were conspicu- 
ously lacking. Neither of the major parties 
had a great deal to offer in the way of con- 
structive programs or outstanding leader- 
ship. In fact, there was very little differ- 
ence in basic philosophy on economic prob- 
lems between the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties of the postwar period. As 
Henry Adams, early in the present century, 
wrote of the political conditions of the 
period: “One might 
search the whole list 
of Congress, judi- 
ciary, and executive 
during the 25 years 
1870-1895, and find 
little but damaged 
reputation. The pe- 
riod was poor in pur- 
pose and barren in re- 
sults.” 

During the period 
we are studying, both 
parties seemed more 
intent on doing nothing that would upset 
the economic applecart than in promoting 
social and economic progress. Both did 
largely the bidding of the Big Business 
elements, which were then coming into their 
own. Only now and then do we find voices 
of protest coming from different quarters, 
voices demanding that reforms be enacted 
in the interest of justice and equality. The 
first of these came in 1872 with the estab- 
lishment of the Liberal Republican party, 
which was organized as a protest against 
the policies of the first Grant adminis- 
tration. 
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Liberal Movements 


Serious as were the abuses of the Grant 
administration, the Liberal Republicans 
failed to come to grips with the real issues 
of the day. They were angered at the 
harsh policy of reconstruction which the 
Republican party had carried out, and they 
were anxious to initiate a program of civil 
service reform designed to weed out the 
favoritism and corruption that had been 
so characteristic of the party in power. 
Despite the fact that some of the outstand- 
ing leaders of the country joined the move- 
ment, the party failed to nominate a man 
of unusual ability and as a result caused 
hardly a ripple on election day of that year. 

The history of liberal movements, from 
the days of the ill-fated Liberal Repub- 
licans to latter-day parties of protest, is 
hardly brilliant. Time and again, third 
parties have been established, representing 
certain classes of the population which have 
felt that the major parties were neglecting 
their interests. But never have they been 
able to gain political control, and only in 
a few instances have they gained more 
than a small percentage of the total votes 
cast. 

That there was an undercurrent of dis- 
satisfaction in the post-Civil War days is 
evident from the minor parties that entered 
the field. In the campaign of 1884, for ex- 
ample, there were the Greenback party, the 
Anti-Monopoly party, and the Prohibition 
party. The first of these favored an easy- 
money policy which would lighten the debt 
burden that weighed so heavily upon the 
farmers of the South and West. It also 
succeeded in winning the support of a sec- 
tion of the laboring population. The Anti- 
Monopoly party was formed as a protest 
against the rising power of corporate busi- 
ness in this country. 

From the seventies to the nineties, agri- 
cultural protest was a powerful influence in 
American political life which was voiced 
through various organized groups. In 1890, 
following the collapse of Greenbackism, the 
various farmers’ organizations and a num- 
ber of labor groups joined together to form 


the People’s party. The Populists, as mem- 
bers of the party were called, were aggres- 
sive and made a bitter attack upon the 
abuses that were arising in the capitalist 
system. “The fruits of the toil of millions,” 
read the preamble of the party platform in 
1892, “‘are boldly stolen to build up colos- 
sal fortunes for a few, unprecedented in the 
history of mankind; and the possessors of 
these, in turn, despite the Republic and en- 
danger liberty. From the same prolific 
womb of governmental injustice we breed 
the two great classes—tramps and mil- 
lionaires.” 

In 1912, and again in 1924, progressive 
parties made strong bids for political con- 
trol. Led by Theodore Roosevelt in 1912 
and by Robert M. LaFollette in 1924, the 
liberal forces of the nation sought to un- 
horse the major parties which, they felt, 
were not coming to grips with the real 
issues confronting the American people. 
They were liberal in that they sought to 
inaugurate programs that would reshape the 
economic forces of the nation in such a way 
as to give greater benefits to the great 
masses. To a certain extent, they may be 
considered as representatives of the farmers 
and laborers, two classes that made up 
a large section of the underprivileged. 

While third parties have never suc- 
ceeded in gaining political control, they 
have served the important purpose of fo- 
cusing public attention upon deep-seated 
grievances and movements of protest. 
Many of their demands have eventually 
been taken over by the major parties and 
enacted into law. It is interesting to read 
the platform of the Populist party, for ex- 
ample, and to note the number of its rec- 
ommendations that have since become part 
of our national law. It may be said, there- 
fore, that the liberal parties of the past 
have had an important effect in shaping 
national policies. 


Accomplishments 


Perhaps a more important aspect of the 
liberal movement in American history has 
been its direct effect upon the two major 
parties. From the earliest days of the re- 
public, both parties have had liberal and 
conservative factions, each of which has 
sought to gain control of the party machin- 
ery and thus win the elections. Frequently, 
one wing of the party has deserted the 
regular candidate because of its opposi- 
tion to his political philosophy. We find, 
in the election of 1884, for example, a large 
bloc of liberals deserting to the Democratic 
candidate who, they thought, was more in 
sympathy with their views. Again, when 
the liberals captured the Democratic ma- 
chinery in 1896, conservative Democrats 
deserted the party and supported the Re- 
publican candidate. 

A similar situation characterizes the po- 
litical alignments of the present day. In 
the last election, large numbers of Repub- 
licans of liberal tendencies supported the 
candidacy of President Roosevelt because 
they felt he was more likely to give voice 
to their basic views. At the same time, 
conservative Democrats, such as Alfred E. 
Smith, John W. Davis, and a host of others, 
campaigned actively against the President. 
As a matter of fact, most of those who 
had previously controlled the party’s ma- 
chinery bolted because they were opposed 
to the liberalism of the present adminis- 
tration. 

It would be a more logical arrangement 
if the political parties were organized along 
liberal and conservative lines, as they are 
in most other nations. As it is, there is a 
constant zigzagging back and forth, with 
both parties divided into liberal and con- 
servative wings, now one gaining control 
and then the other. Frequently, there is 
very little difference between the two par- 
ties. with the result that the voters have 
little opportunity to make clear-cut deci- 
sions on basic political and economic issues. 
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Laurence Housman 


“The Unexpected Years,” by Laurence 
Housman (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $3). 


AURENCE HOUSMAN is among those 

upon whom fame has been thrust in 
rather perverse fashion. Though himself 
an author of distinction, future literary his- 
tory will probably grant him but a footnote 
to his brother the poet, A. E. Housman. 
Though writer of more than a score of 
plays, he is known in England more for the 
number of his plays censored than those 
produced. For the latter perversity, at any 
rate, these memoirs offer adequate explana- 
tion. They are frank, honest, and convinc- 
ingly sincere. Mr. Housman has no use 
for the humbug that frequently passes as 
legal coin in the intellectual realm of pres- 
ent-day England. With charm and con- 
viction he inquires into contemporary life 
and shows where it is most wanting. He 
could not be half so convincing if he raved 
and ranted. Perhaps it is because studied 
reasoning permits of no argument that his 
plays have been banned. But these obser- 
vations aside, his memoirs make delightful 
reading, full of quotable anecdotes and 
amusing incidents. 


Persia 


“The Persian Journey of the Reverend 
Ashley Wishard and His Servant 
Fathi,” by Elgin Groseclose (Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.50). 
HE Reverend Ashley Wishard, young 
and extremely zealous, is dispatched by 
a New York church to carry on missionary 
work in Persia. His sponsors are wealthy, 


progressive citizens who are convinced that 
American civilization, with its medical sci- 
ence, its mechanical wonders and its con- 
veniences is all that is required to bring 
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the unbelievers to the light. Wishard is 
equipped with a fine mission home, a school, 
a hospital, and a library. And during the 
two years needed to complete these various 
establishments Wishard himself studies the 
language of the Persians and their customs. 

But even as he begins on a journey for 
converts, there dawns upon Wishard the 
thought of the difficult nature of his chosen 
task. He realizes, for the first time, that 
though his own servant Fathi has been 
living with him for months, he has not 
wavered in his devotion to Allah. Fathi :s 
ready enough to admire western mechanical 
ingenuity, he will even go so far as to pre- 
fer his master’s medical advice to that of 
Persia’s medicine men; but when it comes 
to a choice of religious truths, he stead- 
fastly clings to the faith which he has in- 
herited from his fathers. 


Bengal Lancer 


“Lancer at Large,” by Francis Yeats- 
Brown (New York: The Viking Press. 
$2.75). 


T WILL be recalled that Mr. Yeats- 

Brown is author of “Lives of a Bengal 
Lancer,” that account of a British officer’s 
adventures in India which both as a book 
and a movie enjoyed tremendous popular- 
ity. After spending 15 years in other parts 
of the globe, Mr. Yeats-Brown went once 
again to India. But his journey this time 
was in the nature of a pilgrimage. He went 
to seek wisdom rather than diversion. He 
tracked down Hindu mystics to their re- 
mote huts, certain that from them he would 
obtain the true meaning of life. 


Whether the author has accomplished his 
purpose is not always obvious. He goes 
to some lengths to clarify Hindu mysticism 
and the wisdom of the Yogis, even detailing 
the formulas for the breathing exercises re- 
garded as an essential prelude to imbibing 
this wisdom. Mr. Yeats-Brown has, in a 
manner of speaking, gone _ intellectually 
native. He is quite earnest in his belief 
that the Hindus alone have grasped the 
truths of existence and he is altogether 
credulous of the amazing stories current 
among them. The reader might dismiss all 
this as rather fanciful nonsense, not worth 
his time, except that the author strays a 
good deal from his main road. And it is 
in these digressions that there is a truly 
absorbing story of India’s teeming civiliza- 
tion. In these side paths one finds a vivid 
portrayal of this peninsula’s social and eco- 
nomic problems, of its hordes of people 
and of its colorful customs. 





PRONUNCIATIONS: mestizo (mess-tee’tho 
—o as in go), hacienda (ah-thee-en’dah), Plu- 
tarco Calles (ploo-tar’ko kah’yays), Lazaro 
Cardenas (lah’tha-ro kar’day-nas), Porfirio 
Diaz (por-fee’ree-o dee’ath), Alvaro Obregon 
(al-vah’ro o-bray-gon’—o as in go), Leon 
Blum (lay-on’ bloom’—first o as in go), Ma- 
ginot (ma-zee-no—z as in azure, o as in go), 
Hapsburg (hops’boorg), Schuschnigg (shoo’ 
shneek), Eritrea (ay-ree’tree-a), Hirohito 
(hee-ro-hee’to—both o’s as in go), Somaliland 
(so-mah’li-land), Voroshilov (vo-ro’shee-loff). 
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The Nature of the Constitutional Issue 


HE nature of the constitutional issue 

which has taken such a dramatic turn ia 
Washington cannot be understood if it is 
regarded as a contest between the President 
and the Supreme Court, or between Con- 
gress and the Court. As a matter of fact, 
problems relating to the interpretation of 
the Constitution have brought about a 
division of opinion throughout the nation 
and a division in the Supreme Court itself. 

The question at issue relates to the way 
the Constitution shall be interpreted. It is 
sufficiently vague in its bestowal of power 
upon Congress and the state legislatures so 
that a difference of opinion may deveiop 
among constitutional lawyers as well as the 
public as to what the Constitution permits. 
When, for example, a state legislature passes 
a minimum wage law, the United States 
Constitution may reasonably be so inter- 
preted as to mean that the legislation ‘s 
legal. States have an admitted right to 
protect the health and morals and safety ot 
their people, and it may be contended that 
the prevention of starvation wages is a rea- 
sonable means of protecting health and mor- 
als. At the same time the Constitution may 
reasonably be interpreted as meaning that 
the states do not have power to enact such 
laws. The Fourteenth Amendment declares 
that property cannot be taken without due 
process of law (that is: condemnation by a 
court) and it may be argued that to re- 
quire employers to pay a specified wage is 
equivalent to the confiscation of their prop- 
erty. 

When the Constitution is vague enough 
so that there is doubt as to whether its 
language permits a certain piece of legisla- 
tion, it is natural that persons who believe 
such legislation to be desirable should hold 
to the view that it is constitutional, and it 
is equally natural that those who do not 
like the legislation should say that it is 
unconstitutional. So we find that people 
who believe in minimum wage laws argue 
that they are constitutional. Those who do 
not believe in them say that they are not. 
This is true not only of people generally, 
but of Supreme Court justices. The con- 
servative members of the Court, being men 
who do not like the idea of regulation of 
business, hold that minimum wage laws vi- 
olate the Constitution, while the liberal 
justices, feeling the necessity of protecting 
wage standards, hold such laws constitu- 
tional. The conservatives being in the ma- 
jority on the Court, the decision was against 
the constitutionality in a recent case. The 
position of a judge in such a case depends, 
not upon his legal learning nor upon his 
patriotism or regard for the Constitution, 
but upon his social and economic views. 

The minimum wage question is only one 
of many upon which there is a difference 
of opinion in the country and in the Su- 
preme Court. There is the undetermined 
question as to the extent of the national 
government’s power in regulating com- 
merce. Is that power such that Congress 
may regulate wages in industries doing an 
interstate business, if it can be shown that 
such regulation might affect the flow of 
commerce from state to state, or can Con- 
gress regulate only the industries, like the 
railroads, which actually move goods across 
state lines? There is room for honest dif- 
ference of opinion here and in dozens of 
other cases. 

In general, liberals believe that increasing 
governmental regulation is necessary for 
the national welfare, and tha: Congress may 
reasonably regulate industries as an exercise 
of its power to regulate interstate com- 
merce, just as it may create a national 
bank as an exercise of its power to borrow 
money. Conservatives feel that increasing 
regulation of industry is harmful, so they 
naturally take advantage of the vagueness 
of the Constitution and hold that various 
efforts at governmental regulation are un- 
constitutional. 

The Roosevelt administration follows the 
liLeral philosophy and has put on the 
statute books a large volume of legislation 
regulating business, labor, and agriculture. 
Is this legislation constitutional? A ma- 
jority in Congress say yes. Justices Bran- 


deis, Stone, and Cardozo agree in most 
cases. Chief Justice Hughes agrees that 
certain of the important acts are constitu- 
tional, but votes against the administration 
on most of the disputed points. Justices 
Butler, Van Devanter, McReynolds, Suth- 
erland, and Roberts have turned thumbs 
down on most of the legislation which has 
been questioned. Since they have been in 
a majority, the Supreme Court has upset 
a large part of the New Deal, and it stands 
in the way of a program of legislation upon 
which President Roosevelt and a congres- 
sional majority have set their hearts—a pro- 
gram which they believe they were com- 
missioned by the American people at the 
recent election to carry out. 

That, in brief, is the background of the 
great constitutional debate which the Presi- 
dent’s proposal, outlined elsewhere in this 
paper, has precipitated. 
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The New York Post 


We stand on the threshold of a great po- 
litical struggle, probably the greatest since 
slavery. 

It will decide whether this country is to be 
governed, as other democracies are, by the 
votes of a majority of its people, or whether 
it will continue to be ruled by five elderly and 
conservative men. 

The message sent by the President to Con- 
gress yesterday on the reorganization of the 
federal judiciary may have possibilities greater 
than any state paper since the Emancipation 
Proclamation, .. . 

In reality, the message lays siege to the 
citadel of special privilege. Its enactment—if 
the President’s appointments are wisely made 
—will transform the Supreme Court from an 
ultraconservative to a liberal body. It will 
make a New Deal possible. 

The stock market broke on the receipt of 
the President’s message yesterday, but the 
worker in the sweatshop, the farmer on his 
wasted fields, will not share the ticker’s 
oe : 

The greatest depression in our history saw 
a great people attempting to solve by demo- 
cratic means the difficult and infinitely com- 
plicated problems of modern economic society. 
The Court struck down one measure after 
another. 

Faces set stubbornly to the past, the Court 
insisted that industry, agriculture, and labor 
were still, in the age of radio and plane, the 
same “local” problems they had been in the 
age of the stagecoach and the carrier pigeon. 

It shut the door on one hope after another. 
It created a No Man’s Land of exploitation, in 
which industrial scavengers could operate free 
from interference by either State or Federal 
government, 


The New York Times 


President Roosevelt must have anticipated 
the strong protest made in many places against 
his proposal to increase the membership of the 
Supreme Court... . 

For the plan goes very far indeed. And the 
fundamental objection to it is not that the 
President’s own arguments in its behalf are 
weak, and not even that it has been sprung 
upon the country without warning, when an 
opportunity for such a warning was offered 
by a national election, but that it proposes to 
sanction a precedent which would make any 
President the master of the Supreme Court, 
by the mere process of enlarging it. That is 
equivalent to saying that it would impair fun- 
damentally the system of checks and balances 
on which the American government is founded 
and by which the essential liberties of the 
American people have been preserved. . . . 

Was any mention made of this project in th 
Democratc platform of 1936? Was one word 
spoken of it by Mr. Roosevelt during the 
course of his campaign? The answer to both 
questions is that nothing was said or done 
which remotely suggested the development of 
such an issue as the President has now posed 
suddenly for Congress and the country. 


Raymond Clapper (Scripps-How- 
ard) 


The Supreme Court has asked for this. It 
has blocked the path chosen by the country in 
two presidential elections. Four outmoded 
justices have caused the trouble: Van Devanter, 
appointed 26 years ago by Taft; McReynolds, 
appointed 22 years ago by Wilson; Sutherland 
and Butler, appointed 14 years ago by Har- 
ding. oi 
All four were given lifetime appointments 


by Presidents long since dead and buried. Else- 
where in public life their kind has been all but 
extinguished. One by one they have been 
driven out of Congress. As the last two elec- 
tions showed, we won’t have them in the 
White House. Their day passed with the 
horse and buggy. 

Yet these four men, like little tin Caesars, 
hold their present power—now almost an ab- 
solute veto on the entire American govern- 
ment. . . . They hold it in face of a public 
sentiment which, at every opportunity, has 
shown that it does not want their kind in 
pOWer.... . « 

Do those who oppose the President in this 
have a milder scheme, one which would cause 
even less change in our present system? Would 
they indorse a more fundamental change, one 
which would curb the Court’s power? 

Or is it that, having lost at the polls, they 
know they can stil! win—or at least delay their 
defeat—it nothing at all is done? 





Baltimore Sun 


Mr. Roosevelt’s recommendations to Con- 
gress concerning the Federal judiciary are a 
scheme to pack the Supreme Court of the 
United States. He seeks in this manner to 
weight the highest court in the land in favor 
of his own theories of constitutional interpreta- 
tion. It is a devious method of accomplishing 
constitutional changes which may be achieved, 
under the terms of the Constitution itself, by 
straightforward methods. The President’s pro- 
posal is, therefore, morally indefensible. 

That is not all. The President is fresh from 
a national election in which he was repeatedly 
challenged to declare whether he had plans 
either to amend the Constitution or to alter 
the Supreme Court. He was silent before those 
challenges. He avoided the issue when the 
voters were going to the polls. He thereby 
permitted those who might have voted against 
him, had he declared himself on the great is- 
sue of the Constitution and the court, to vote 
for him on other issues. Therefore, his pres- 
ent plan to revolutionize the Supreme Court 
and thus to change the prevailing theories of 
constitutional construction takes on quite 
plainly the character of deception. 


Arthur Krock (N. Y. Times) 


In forming opinions as to the consistency 
and public authority of the President’s plan to 
keep the courts of the country younger and 
more in tune with changing conditions, and to 
accelerate that judicial process which now 
keeps litigation the luxury of the few, it is 
desirable to bear three things in mind. 

One is that the Republicans, in the campaign, 
repeatedly notified the voters that the Presi- 
dent was dissatisfied with the working of the 
judiciary and, by new appointments to the 
Supreme Court and otherwise, would if re- 
elected, attempt sweeping reforms. 

The second is that many of the faults the 
President found in the courts, in his Friday 
message to Congress, have often been found 
before, and by lawyers and judges of such 
conservatism as the Chief Justice and Justice 
McReynolds. 

The third is that, having steadfastly opposed 
solution of the inherent New Deal problems, 
either through a constitutional amendment or 
a statute limiting the jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court, the President once again has 
chosen an indirect method to “modernize” the 
present majority. .. . 

But that he would, in one way or another, 
seek to change to the majority’s conception the 
present Court’s minority viewpoint toward cer- 
tain New Deal legislative adventures should 
have been understood by the voters who gave 
him a popular majority of 11,000,000 and the 
electoral vote of 46 states. 

Day after day, from Governor Landon down, 
the Republican orators hammered at this un- 
til it was obvious to any one who troubled to 
read or listen to the campaign speeches, or 
peruse newspapers, that Mr. Landon was satis- 
fied to leave the Court as it is, and Mr. Roose- 
velt felt contrariwise. 


Washington News 


It is not unnatural that the President, having 
been battered around by a judiciary whose 
life-tenured majority was so preponderantly 
out of tune with the whole spirit of what he 
was trying to do, should look for a speedy 
way of action. Nor was it illogical, knowing 
as he does that the emergency with which he 
has been contending is by no means over, that 
he should not welcome the longer alternative 
involved in the amendment process; that if 
any way could be found to avoid the tortuous 
path still being traveled by the child-labor 
amendment, he should use that way. 

So he picked what seemed the easiest route. 
But we fear that it will prove the hardest; 
that by the very nature of it, more resistance 
will be engendered than if any other road had 
been chosen. Why? 

Because the problem runs in the first place 
to an overbalance of power. That overbal- 
ance is now the judiciary. It was started in 
Marshall’s day with Marbury vs. Madison. 
The courts are and have been too much the 


final authority in a democracy wherein the will 
of the people is supposed to be supreme. What 
we have witnessed since special privilege started 
to convalesce is evidence enough of that. 

But what does Roosevelt propose? He 
would cure inbalance with inbalance—when 
what the government needs is balance. He 
would devise his own Marbury vs. Madison. 
And he would proceed to put the excess of 
power this time with the executive. By the 
simple process of gaining for himself the au- 
thority to name enough additional judges, he 
would mold the supreme tribunal to his own 
desire. That is the scheme. .. . 

Our first reaction when we read the message 
was that the plan was just too clever... . 
Having spent nearly every waking hour since, 
studying it, and hoping to find a way to like 
it, we are still of the same mind. From the 
beginning we have been for Franklin Roose- 
velt’s objectives. We are more for them today 
than ever. Further, we believe that our coun- 
try will be in for more serious trouble than 
it ever yet has seen if the forces of reaction 
again get control. We reserve the right, after 
reading the debates, to conclude that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s plan is the only way. But we 
don’t believe it is. 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Mr. Roosevelt has asked Congress to give 
him the power to pack the Supreme Court of 
the United States with six new men of his 
own choosing in order to obtain the valida- 
tion of legislation which the present member- 
ship of the Court has declared unconstitutional. 
That is the inescapable conclusion to be drawn 
from his message to Congress... . 

Finally, the effect of the President’s pro- 
posal would be to destroy the independence 
of one of the three codrdinate branches of 
our government, set up by the authors of the 
Constitution to check and balance one another 
—a device which has proved its profound 
value scores of times in our history. That is, 
henceforth, the judiciary would be not a 
branch of the Federal structure answerable 
only to its own conscience and judgment, but 
subject to the executive branch. 

A mere stating of the proposition condemns 
it. 


SUPREME COURT JUSTICES 





(Concluded from page 3) 

licity he had received as a result of his 
work in the oil cases made him available 
for Supreme Court appointment, and he was 
elevated to that bedy by President Hoover. 
Justice Roberts is a wealthy man and has 
associated with men of wealth from his 
early years. He has a large estate near 
Philadelphia and engages in farming on a 
considerable scale as a diversion. He is a 
Republican and a conservative. He op- 
poses New Deal measures on principle and 
writes many of the decisions of the Court. 
He is recognized by everyone as a man of 
ability and great industry. 


Benjamin N. Cardozo 


One of the most distinguished of the 
justices in appearance is Benjamin Cardozo, 
the most recent addition to the Court. He 
has a thoughtful, sensitive face with a great 
shock of white hair. Benjamin Cardozo 
was born in New York City in 1870 of 
Portuguese, Jewish parents. His father 
brought disrepute upon the honorable 
Cardozo name through his association with 
the notorious Tweed Ring, but no man in 
public life today enjoys a higher reputation 
for unflinching honesty and moral courage 
than Benjamin Cardozo. He was tutored 
when a young boy by Horatio Alger, the 
author of the famous Alger boys’ stories. 
He was a brilliant youth and was admitted 
to the bar at 21. His work from the start 
was almost wholly for law firms. He 
argued their cases before the Court of Ap- 
peals. He became a judge of the New York 
Court of Appeals in 1914 and filled the 
position with such distinction that he be- 
came a national figure supported by Re- 
publicans as well as by his own party, the 
Democrats. He was appointed to the Su- 
preme Court by President Hoover in 1932. 

Justice Cardozo is a bachelor, a retiring 
man quite philosophical and scholarly. His 
decisions give evidence of his deep learning 
and his literary powers, and he is a master 
at English prose. Like Justice Stone, he 
is a close friend of Justice Brandeis. These 
three men represent the liberal philosophy. 
They are generous in recognizing the con- 
stitutionality of state and national legis- 
lation. 
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Deep-Seated Conflicts Seen as 
Mexico Pushes Social Reforms 


(Concluded from page 1) 


The struggle in Mexico is not simply 
one of an oppressed common people against 
an oppressive ruling class. It also involves 
a sharp racial conflict between the descend- 
ants of the Spaniards who conquered Mex- 
ico four centuries ago and the Indians 
whose ancestors were there when the Span- 
iards arrived. The Spaniards practically 
reduced the Indians to slavery. but they 
did not kill them off. The conquerors 
spread a thin veneer of Spanish civilization 
over the country, but the great mass of 
the people have been and still are of In- 
dian stock. On the whole, too. the Indians 
have gone on living much as they always 
have. This contrast between the essentially 
European rulers and the almost totally dif- 
ferent Indians still makes Mexico what Dr. 
John Dewey has called “the land of con- 
tradiction” in which “the newest and the 
oldest exist side by side without mixing 
and almost inextrica- 
bly combined.” 

During the last few 
generations. however, 
the Indians, and the 
people of mixed 
blood (mestizos) 
have been asserting 
themselves more and 
more effectively in 
the life of the coun- 
try. The “white Mex- 
icans” (of Spanish 
descent) in the main 
have shut their eyes to this growing men- 
ace to their rule because most of them be- 
lieved that the Indians were too ignorant. 
too little interested in progress, too tightly 
bound by their ancient customs, too docile 
ever to rise effectively against the ruling 
class or to take over control of the country 
even if their ancestors had produced the 
great Aztec and Mayan civilizations. It 
is true that the Indians were ignorant. 
docile, and many of the other things that 
the “white Mexicans” thought. But they 
have been waking up, especially those in 
the cities. They and their mestizo cham- 
pions have secured almost complete control 
of the government, and they have con- 
siderable influence in business and industry. 
Practically all of the men who have held 
high positions in the government during the 
past 25 years, for example. have been 
mestizos or pure Indian. President Car- 
denas, today, is of practically unmixed In- 
dian blood. 

The Indian element first began to come 
strongly to the fore in the period of civil 
wars which started in 1910. For 30 years 
before that, Porfirio Diaz had ruled Mex- 
ico as an absolute dictator, though he 
called himself president of the republic. He 
was popular with the ruling class at home, 
which he enriched, and with the foreign 
investors, to whom he gave large conces- 
sions which paid big profits. But the con- 
dition of the common people became 
steadily worse under him. Finally an 
idealistic half-Indian from the northern 
provinces started a revolution. It swept 
the country, and almost overnight Diaz’ 
control collapsed. 





LAZARO 
CARDENAS 


Political Changes 


Then came 10 years of almost constant 
turmoil. One self-styled “savior of Mex- 
ico” after another gathered a ragged band 
of men who had been reduced to despera- 
tion and tried to fight his way to the top. 
Most of them did not get far, though they 
did a great deal of damage. Some proved 
strong enough to take control of the gov- 
ernment, and to keep it for a while. As- 
sassination and bribery were common. AI- 
together, the decade from 1910 to 1920 in 
Mexico was one of the sorriest in the history 
of any country. 

Then a general named Alvaro Obregon 
secured the presidency. He started out 
honestly enough to enforce the liberal land 
end labor provisions of the constitution 
which had been adopted in 1917, but the 


opposition proved too strong, and he could 
do little. He did, however, keep the 
peace. 

Plutarco Calles came next. He was pres- 
ident only from 1924 to 1928, but he con- 
tinued to be practically the dictator of 
Mexico until 1935. Soon after he took 
office, he came into sharp conflict with 
the Catholic Church when he tried to take 
over for the government, under the 1917 
constitution, the large landholdings of the 
church. He finally won, and not only took 
the land but also established a clear sep- 
aration between the church and the state. 

Calles also ran into serious trouble with 
large American oil companies when he tried 
to set aside concessions which they had se- 
cured to exploit Mexican oil resources. He 
claimed that, under the constitution, these 
resources belonged to the government. Mr. 
Dwight Morrow, while ambassador to Mex- 
ico, finally straightened out this and various 
other disagreements and put American re- 
lations with Mexico on a friendly basis. He 
did it by persuading each side to yield part 
of its claims. 

Calles was not able, however, really to 
enforce the 1917 land and labor laws, ex- 
cept on a relatively small scale. Before 
he left the presidency he stopped trying. 
and for several years the constitution again 
was a dead letter. 

Then, in 1934, Calles’ nominee, Lazaro 
Cardenas, was elected president for a six- 
year term. Unlike the others whom Calles 
had put into and taken out of office, Car- 
denas took his responsibilities under the 
constitution seriously. Calles, who had 
swung over to the ruling class side, disap- 
proved, and said so. Cardenas, breaking 
all Mexican precedents, promptly made a 
trip through the country, explaining to the 
people what he was trying to do to help 
them. In June 1935, he dismissed the 
cabinet which Calles had picked for him, 
and chose one of his own. This was a di- 
rect challenge to the ‘‘strong man of Mex- 
ico.” Calles was outmaneuvered and was 
forced to back down, but he continued to 
be the center of reactionary plots. In April 
1936, Cardenas deported him from Mexico. 
That left Cardenas in complete control. 


The Constitution 


In all that he has done to help the 
peasants and the workers, Cardenas in- 
sists that he has been simply carrying out 
the letter and the spirit of the 1917 con- 
stitution. Two of the provisions of that 
document are especially important: the one 
by which the common people were to be 
given land, and the one which promised 
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better conditions for the 
city workers. Since 
about 90 per cent of the 
Mexicans live on the 
land, and since nearly 
6.000.000 out of the 
16,500,000 Mexicans 
were virtually serfs on 
the huge estates (haci- 
endas), without land of 
their own, the land dis- 
tribution provision was 
much the more impor- 
tant. 

By ancient Indian 
custom, the land _ be- 
longed not to individual 
owners but to the vil- 
lages. Each family was 
assigned land on which 
to raise its food. but it 
had a right to this land 
only so long as it actu- 
ally used it. When that 
use stopped, the land 
was reassigned. Under 
Spanish rule, most of 
the land which was flat 
enough to be really usa- 


ble was divided into 
vast, privately owned 
haciendas which ran 


into many thousands of 
acres. The Jndians in the 
villages which were in- 
cluded in the haciendas 
lost all their rights. The 
owners ran their estates 
like petty kings, and 
often had private armies of their own. 

The 1917 constitution declared that all 
the land in the country belonged to the 
government, and that it could be held only 
by those who actually worked it. This was 
a return to the old Indian idea. Under the 
constitution, the owners of the haciendas 
were required to turn their land over to 
the government, though they would be 
paid in government bonds. The land then 
was to be divided among the Indians who 
had been landless tenants on the estates. 
The Indians, however, did not become ab- 
solute owners; they could have the land 
only so long as they worked it. Naturally, 
the hacienda owners strenuously objected 
to these land laws, while the Indians ap- 
proved of them heartily. 

The labor provisions of the 1917 con- 
stitution called for an eight-hour day, mini- 
mum wages, unemployment, old age, and 
sickness insurance, sanitary working con- 
ditions, and numerous other benefits for 
the workers. They also put the government 
definitely on the side of the workers in 
case of disputes or strikes. These pro- 
visions have been supplemented by later 
laws which for all practical purposes give 
the workers, through their unions, the final 
say on how long. under what conditions, 
and for what pay they would work. A good 
deal of direct political power also has been 
given to the union-of-unions, the 
Confederation of Mexican 
Workers. 

In 1917, the workers were too 
disorganized to take advantage of 
the new laws, and the large em- 
ployers of labor, among whom 
were a number of American and 
other foreign companies, were 
able to keep the government from 
doing much to enforce their pro- 
visions. The workers, however, 
have become steadily more con- 
scious of themselves as a group, 
and their unions have grown. 
Last summer, for example, a 
strike tied up Mexico City com- 
pletely for nine days, and the 
strikers won practically all their 
demands. 


Cardenas’ Program 


President Cardenas has done a 
great deal more than all his pred- 
ecessors together, in putting the 
1917 constitution into effect. As 
things now stand, about two- 
thirds of the land on which crops 
are raised in Mexico has been re- 
stored or given as communal hold- 
ings to the Indians who previously 
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A mass meeting of workers during the electric strike which succeeded in 
tying up Mevieo City and which ended in a victory for the strikers. 


had no land, and the conditions of the city 
workers have been considerably improved. 
The influence of the foreign financial inter- 
ests in Mexican governmental affairs has 
been wiped out completely; under Diaz 
these interests almost dictated what the 
government was to do. Heavy taxes have 
been levied on the profits of foreign com- 
panies in an effort to keep too large a pro- 
portion of their earnings from leaving the 
country; in former times about 32 per cent 
of the companies’ in- 
come went abroad 
while only 17 per cent 
was paid out as wages 
to Mexican workers. 

As a result of all 
this, Cardenas has 
made bitter enemies 
among the members 
of the old ruling class 
and among the large 
property owners. He 
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Church for his con- 

tinuation of the former government’s anti- 
religious policy. The church charges that 
the free exercise of religion is no longer 
cossible in Mexico. 

The opponents of Cardenas claim that 
his government is practically communistic. 
They believe his policies will continue to 
grow more and more radical until it will be 
impossible to distinguish Mexico from Rus- 
sia. It remains to be seen whether they 
will attempt to strike in an effort to re- 
store their power. 
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ment that the constitutionality of the act 
is being questioned and is to be passed upon. 
Under present rules it often happens that 
the constitutionality of an act of Congress 
is questioned in the course of a suit between 
private individuals; a suit to which the 
government is not a party. The court may 
pass upon the question and may rule an 
act unconstitutional without giving a repre- 
sentative of the United States Department 
of Justice an opportunity to appear and 
argue for the constitutionality of the act. 
If the President’s suggestion is followed, 
the court must give notice to the govern- 
ment so that it may appear to defend 
the legislation whose validity is attacked. 

These proposals deserve, and will receive, 
consideration, but it is the plan to increase 
the membership of the United States Su- 
preme Court which is commanding the 
attention of the nation. 





